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for those who followed the Rule presupposed a supply of books
and the ability to read them. And this in course of time led to
the copying of manuscripts being made a common part of the
work of the monasteries, and to the teaching of the novices and
the young boys given by their parents to be brought up as monks
(oblati). But though both of these practices were of considerable
importance for education, they give no warrant for the view
that the monasteries provided instruction for the people outside
their walls.

The common attitude of the monks of the Sixth and Seventh
Centuries to all learning except that concerned with the sacred
writings is aptly illustrated by the educational policy of Pope
Gregory the Great (540-604). one of the ablest and most dis-
tinguished men who ever filled the papal chair. Gregory, who
belonged to a senatorial family, was one of the last to receive
the ordinary education of the public schools in Rome. According
to his biographer (another Gregory, the historian of the Franks),
he was so proficient in grammar, logic and rhetoric that he stood
out head and shoulders above his fellows. But though he made
a promising beginning in the political work for which his edu-
cation had prepared him, the call to a devout life led him to
abandon his career and become a monk. He was diverted from
the monastic life, however, by the pope of that day, and at his
instance he was ordained for secular service. But even when he
became pope himself, he remained a monk at heart, and his
views on education and on life continued to be essentially those
of the monks. His chief contribution to education was the
establishment (or possibly only the improvement) of the Song
School, the Schola Cantorum, in which scholars received a training
in singing and in the elements of Latin and reading, to fit them
for taking part in the choral services of the Church. (The Song
School, as will be seen later, became a permanent institution in
connection with the churches, and subsequently developed into
a school for elementary instruction.) To all higher learning
he was utterly indifferent, if not definitely antagonistic. There
is a characteristic passage at the end of the long letter prefaced
to his Magna Moralia which expresses bluntly his contempt
for the refinements of literary instruction. " I take no trouble
to avoid barbarisms/* he says. " I do not condescend to
pay any attention to the place, or force, of prepositions and